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could not even distinguish, for certain between friend and foe!
As we entered Zeebrugge on that morning (October 23), only two days after the Germans had left it, one of their mines in the harbour exploded, sending up a huge black column of smoke. It seemed to bring them unpleasantly near one.
As we walked along the shore batteries our straining eyes were at last rewarded by the distant vision of the Mole, and presently we could distinguish the huge gap in it where four months before that gallant young officer, Lieutenant Richard Sandford, had destroyed the railway viaduct which connected the two ends of it by running his submarine L3 at a speed of 10 knots between the piers that supported it and there blowing her up. By this great feat he prevented all reinforcements from the shore from coming to the assistance of the defenders on the extreme end of the Mole. He himself fired the timefuse, after the crew had abandoned the ship by his orders, and then jumped into the motor skiff with them.
Some time after this heroic episode I met Lieutenant Sandford's brother, who had also been present on that night in charge of a picket-boat detailed off for rescue work, and he told me how his brother, though severely wounded, had returned as cool as a cucumber from his great adventure. He died in his bed, a few months after, of typhoid fever, I think.
Our next visit, in Bruges, was to a villa close to the port belonging to a gentleman called Monsieur Catulle, N.P. For more than three years the German submarine commanders had their head-quarters in thisBELGIUM                          267
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